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In 380 B.C. Isocrates argued in his Panegyric that 
Athens was pre-eminently qualified to lead a great 
Panhellenic alliance. One of his arguments had to do with 
Eleusis, and it is this Eleusinian aspect of Athens’ 
Panhellenic qualifications that I wish to consider here. 

It will be useful to quote Isocrates in full, as he provides 
the most convenient framework for our discussion: 


First of all, that which mankind first needed was provided 
by our city. For even if the story is mythic, nevertheless it 
is fitting for it to be told even now. When Demeter arrived 
in our land, having wandered about after Kore was abduc- 
ted, and was well disposed to our ancestors because of their 
kindnesses (evepyeotour) which it is not possible for those 
who are not initiated to hear, and gave them double gifts 
(dwped¢ dir7&c¢), which happen to be the greatest — the 
fruits of the earth (rod¢ kaproùç) which are reponsible for 
the fact that we do not live like animals, and the festivai 
(Thy TedeTHY), the participants in which have sweeter hopes 
concerning the end of life and all time — our city behaved 
so reverently (Oeo¢:A@c) and generously (¢iAavOparwe), 
when it was in possession of such great good things, that it 
did not begrudge them to others but let all share in the 
things which it received (28-29). 


A short while later he added: 


Most cities, as a remembrance of our ancient kindness, send 
first-fruits (amapxai) of grain to us every year, and those 
who fail to do so have often been commanded by the Pythia 
to remit their share of the harvest and perform the ancestral 
practice toward our city... (31). 


This notion that most Greek cities were donating first- 
fruits by the year 380, has been met with scepticism by 
modern scholars.! But it would be surprising, I think, if 
Isocrates told an outright lie; the obvious falsehood 
would do him more harm than good. So we should not 
be too quick to call it untrue. There was no doubt some 
exaggeration. It was probably not a matter of “most” (or 
“very many”) Greek cities — most” (or “very many”) 
was merely a congenial way of saying “many”. As we 
shall see, there is reason to think it not incredible that 
“many” Greek cities sent donations of first-fruits around 
the year 380, 


There are other points about Isocrates’ message that 
are worth keeping in mind. Athens’ claim to Panhellenic 
leadership here is not based on the mere fact that she 
gave grain and the Mysteries to the rest of the Greeks, 
with the implication that she deserves the leadership in 
return for this gift, as if it were some kind of business 
deal. What makes Athens worthy of special status, 
according to Isocrates, are the virtues she displayed m 
making these gifts — her reverence and generosity: she 
behaved GeogidGc kai dthavOpazuc. It is these quali- 
ties that make her deserving of Panhellenic respect. 

A small point, but a significant one, is the order of 
Demeter’s two gifts. They are, first, grain (xapzoi), 
second, the Mysteries (ù 7eXe7H). It was the grain, or 
more broadly agriculture, that was responsible for our 
abandoning a savage way of life. But the grain comes 
first, the Mysteries are in second position. The order is 
not insignificant, as we shall see later. 

The grain and the Mysteries are two aspects of 
Eleusis. It is interesting, incidentally, that Isocrates 
makes no reference to “Eleusis” in this Passage; for him 
these aspects simply belong to Athens. What I would like 
to explore in this paper is the process by which “Eleusis” 
became a special attribute of Athens, i.e. one of the 
qualities that won her respect among other states, and 
how this process was affected by the democracy. Unfor- 
tunately the available evidence will only allow me to 
Sketch some of the stages in this development and to 
Present a picture that is, of necessity, somewhat hypo- 
thetical. In keeping with the theme of the conference I 
shall concentrate mainly on the period immediately 
before and after the beginning of Athenian democracy; 
but it will be interesting, too, to take a brief look again 
at what resulted from this process quite a bit later, 
around the time of Isocrates’ Panegyric, specifically in 
the second quarter of the fourth century, a particularly 
vibrant period in the history of the Bleusinian sanctuary. 

Let us step back a moment and consider the early 
relationship of Eleusis to Athens. 

Some scholars still give credence to the rather surpris- 
ing notion that Eleusis was independent of Athens as late 
as the end of the seventh century or the beginning of the 
sixth. Thucydides, however, attributed the political 
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unification of Attica, which he called ovvoixopoc, to the 
time of Theseus (2.15.1-2), i.e. before the Trojan War. 
It is therefore safe to say that he possessed no informa- 
tion that suggested to him that Eleusis was independent 
as late as the seventh century. Moreover, the fact that the 
administration of the festival of the Mysteries was in the 
hands of the archon basileus should indicate that it was 
under Athenian control from a very early date, conceiv- 
ably as early as the beginning of the seventh century.” 

Therefore the most important buildings at Eleusis in 
the Archaic period, namely the two successive Telesteria, 
were built when Eleusis was part of Athens. The second 
of these Telesteria, once thought to have been built in the 
reign of Peisistratos, is now being recognized as later, 
certainly after the third quarter of the sixth century,’ 
possibly (as we shall see) even as late as the end of the 
century. At any rate, this new, late Archaic Telesterion, 
approximately twice the size of its predecessor, offers 
graphic proof of the growing popularity of the Mysteries. 

Of course it would be interesting to know whether the 
new democracy was responsible for this building. In the 
present state of our knowledge the question cannot be 
answered definitively. But what is clear is that the 
necessity for the new building is not likely to have 
manifested itself suddenly: the popularity of the cult, 
which finally made this building inevitable, must have 
been steadily increasing over the course of decades. It 
seems only reasonable to attribute this rising popularity, 
in part, to the period of peace and prosperity that Athens 
enjoyed under Peisistratos. At any rate, whether the new 
Telesterion was built under the sons of Peisistratos or 
under the new democracy, it was surely the result of a 
development that had been in progress over an extended 
period of time. 

There is a structure at Eleusis from the same period 
that is even more imposing than this Telesterion — the 
contemporary peribolos wall. It is not merely an enclo- 
sure wall for the sanctuary, modest in size like the one it 
replaced, but rather a massive fortification wall that 
surrounded not just the sanctuary but a large portion of 
the hill of Eleusis.* It measures approximately 850 
meters in circumference.’ This was an extraordinary 
undertaking, and it must have been carried out in re- 
sponse to a serious threat. It clearly was not built in 
haste. In fact, in those sections of the wall which were 
not affected by later expansion of the sanctuary, it served 
the fortification of Eleusis for virtually the rest of 
antiquity. 

What might have impelled Athens to construct it? The 
long period of peace under Peisistratos and his sons does not 
seem to be a likely time. Hippias toward the end of his rule 
had reason to be worried about Sparta and the Alcmaeo- 
nidae, but the only fortifications attested for him are modest 
and were designed primarily for his own protection (Hdt. 
§.64.2-65.1; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 19.2)° It seems, therefore, 
we should look elsewhere for the cause. 

in the year 511 B.C. approximately, the Spartans 
invaded Attica but were defeated (Hdt. 5.63). In 510 they 


invaded again and drove Hippias from power (564-65) 
In 507 Cleomenes invaded Attica in an attempt to instali 
Isagoras as tyrant but was foiled by the Athenian 
(5.70-72). In 506, however, he came back, at the head 
of a much larger force, this time gathered from the entire 
Peloponnese. They occupied Eleusis. The Athenians 
marched out to do battle, but were fortunate that the 
Peloponnesian army, for various reasons, withdrew 
before battle could be joined (5.74-76). Afterwards the 
Athenians let it be known that Cleomenes sacked the 
sanctuary of the Two Goddesses (6.75.3). It seems 
unlikely that the sanctuary would have been sacked if the 
hill of Eleusis had been fortified and garrisoned.’ Thus 
a date after 506 for the fortification, under the new 
democracy, deserves serious consideration. In the first 
years of the democracy the Spartans posed a threat that 
was real, and it is easy to understand that after four 
invasions over a five-year span the Athenians would want 
to do everything possible to discourage them from 
making it a habit. This date seems to be in harmony with 
the archaeological evidence. The ram's head on the sima 
of the Telesterion (which must have been built at the 
same time or slightly later than this wall) is dated by T. 
Hayashi on stylistic grounds to the last decade of the 
century." Less conclusive is a sacrificial pyre found on 
the outside of the (early Archaic) peribolos that may have 
been replaced by this new wall; it contained pottery that 
ery late black-figure as well as red-figure of 
the early fifth century.’ It seems to me likely that the 
earlier peribolos was not replaced in this area (it became 
a retaining wall) and the pyre continued in use, but we 
lack a definitive determination. 

Further light on the Mysteries and the interest that the 
democracy took in them is provided by a law passed in 
the 470’s or 460’s, now in the British Museum — IG Ë, 
6. Originally inscribed on all four sides of a pillar, it was 
for its time apparently a fairly complete list of regula- 
tions governing the public part of the Mysteries, includ- 
ing finances, payments to priests, duties of the Eumol- 
pidae and Kerykes, regulations concerning the Sacred 
Truce, and even the behaviour of other cities toward the 
sanctuary. The regulations concerning the Truce are of 
special interest, The Truce is to apply, it says, to “for- 
eign Initiates, epoptai, servants, and their baggage and to 
all Athenians.” It is to be in effect “among the cities that 
make use of the sanctuary and among Athenians in the 
same cities.” What is impressive is the universal validity 
of this Truce; it is to be in effect in all cities “which use 
the sanctuary” (xpavtou rau iepac). Thus the law is not 
aimed just at individuals who come to the sanctuary but 
at entire cities all over Greece. This aim is even more 
striking on Side A, which unfortunately happens to be the 
most mutilated. Where the text on this side is somewhat 
better preserved, we see that it concerns disputes with 
cities. One of the penalties imposed on a city for improp- 
er conduct is exclusion from the sanctuary — #9 
xpao0w rar iepdc — i.e., all of its citizens will be 
denied entry. This is of considerable importance: here we 
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see the democracy using access to the sanctuary as a tool 
in international relations. Moreover, the text does not 
suggest that this procedure is something new. It assumes 
that access to the sanctuary has become desirable to cities 
throughout Greece; that is, the sanctuary seems already 
to have achieved Panhellenic status, And the Athenian 
democracy is making good use of it, 

What is happening here has a parallel with certain 
customs at the Olympic Games, In the year 420 B.C, 
when the Eleans accused the Spartans of violating the 
Olympic Truce (’ OAvpmaxat orovdSa i), the punishment 
they imposed on the Spartans was prohibition of access 
to the sanctuary — a privilege that the Spartans clearly 
were very desirous of, and which was expressed by the 
same technical term that we find in the Athenian law, 
xpa ra iepa (Thuc. 5.49-50), Such prohibition 
was a standard punishment for violating the Olympic 
Truce. The Sacred Truce for the Mysteries was to apply 
in all Greek cities that use the sanctuary. Obviously, just 
as in the case of the Olympic Games, a city that did not 
honor the Truce would not have access to the sanctuary.” 
The Eleans sent heralds to many Greek cities to announce 
the Olympic Truce. The Athenians too, at the time of this 
law, must have likewise sent heralds to announce the 
Mysteries and the Truce. A truce, if not announced, 
would of course be ineffectual. In documents of about a 
century later we first learn that the Eleusinian heralds 
were called spondophoroi, and at this time and later their 
presence is attested in Aetolia, Phocis, Thessaly, the 
islands, Syria, and Alexandria.'? The Olympic heralds 
may also have been called spondophoroi at an early date 
(Pindar once refers to them in this way, Isthm. 2.22). In 
any event, the situation at Eleusis, with its Sacred Truce 
and the penalty of denial of access to the sanctuary, 
follows the pattern of practice surrounding the Olympic 
Games. The fact that the democracy could pass a law 
proclaiming these penalties on Greek cities shows that 
Athens was dealing from a position of strength, as the 
home of a Panhellenic festival. 

As I indicated earlier, it is unlikely that this process 
had taken just a short time. It would be no surprise if it 
was actively encouraged by Peisistratos. In any case it 
must have had broad support within the Polis. The sixth 
century saw, in addition to the Olympic Games, the 
ascendancy of festivals in other cities and regions to 
Panhellenic status: in Delphi (Pythia, 586 B.C.), Argos 
(Nemea, 573), and Corinth (Isthmia, 582).'! It would be 
natural for Athens to promote a festival of its own. And 
the Mysteries were the obvious choice: a festival of 
respectable antiquity, they were already attracting 
international attention by the end of the seventh century, 
as the Homeric Hymn to Demeter implies. None of the 
Athenian agonistic festivals, like the Eleusinia or Pana- 
thenaia, could claim similar international status. Although 
athletes from other cities competed at the Eleusinia and 
Panathenaia, these festivals did not attract foreigners on 
the scale that the Mysteries did.’ 

That pilgrims from abroad were coming in increasing 


numbers in the early fifth century can be inferred with 
some probability just from what was happening to the 
Telesterion, T.L, Shear, Jr. has shown that the Teles- 
terion that was built in the last quarter of the sixth 
century had been dismantled by 480 B.C.; and construc- 
tion of a new Telesterion of twice the capacity was 
underway when the Persians invaded and brought the 
project to its demise.’ 

It was in this year, too, that the famous Iakchos 
procession took place as the Persians were in control of 
an abandoned Attica (Hdt. 8.65). From Eleusis came the 
sound of the Iakchos-song, and a dust-cloud arose as if 
from a crowd of about 30,000 initiates. When a Spartan 
asked what it was all about, he was told it was the 
festival that the Athenians celebrate every year to the 
Mother and the Daughter, a festival in which “any 
Athenian who wishes and any Hellene may be initiated.” 
The dust-cloud carried in the direction of the ships on 
Salamis, signalling that the Persian fleet would be 
destroyed by the Two Goddesses. And so in this famous 
image the Two Goddesses and the Mysteries became 
inextricably linked with the salvation of the Hellenes. 

The rise of the Mysteries is also reflected in Attic 
vase painting, especially in Triptolemos scenes. The last 
five years have seen two books published on these 
scenes, which now number about 170.'4 The develop- 
ment of the image seems to proceed along roughly 
similar lines to what we have assumed for the growth of 
the sanctuary’s popularity. First occur scenes of Tripto- 
lemos in his local agrarian context; next scenes which 
celebrate his departure from Eleusis, and which serve 
also as an advertisement for the Mysteries; finally scenes 
in which his chariot sprouts wings. 

With vase painting we leave legal documents and 
political policy and enter the world of myth and symbol. 
Let us step back for a moment and consider Eleusinian 
myth and festivals from a wider perspective. So far we 
have been speaking only of the Mysteries, but there were 
other important festivals of Demeter celebrated at 
Eleusis, viz. the Eleusinia, the Haloa, the Kalamaia, and 
— most famous of all — the Thesmophoria. Of these 
festivals the Thesmophoria were extremely ancient, and 
as I have argued recently, probably more ancient than the 
Mysteries. 

Although Triptolemos scenes predominate among 
Eleusinian imagery on vases, and he is otherwise clearly 
and abundantly associated with the Mysteries, it would be 
a mistake, I think, to jump to the conclusion that Tripto- 
lemos could not occur in representations that reflect other 
festivals of Demeter at Eleusis, in particular the Thesmo- 
phoria.'® The ritual of the Thesmophoria has a much 
more fundamental relationship with agriculture and 
fertility than that of the Mysteries. The essential nature 
of Triptolemos is rooted in the agrarian sphere; it is not 
expressive of the primary sphere of the Mysteries, the 
underworld. In the Thesmophoria the women engage in 
specific ritual acts that aim at promoting the fertility of 
the fields; in particular, they fetch up from the under- 
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ground pits, the so-called megara, rotten remains of 
piglets and place them on altars, so that people can take 
bits of this sacred compost and mix it with their grain- 
seed.'’ This compost is in effect the gift of Demeter to 
the farmers of Attica. It parallels the myth of the gift of 
grain, which also goes from the sanctuary to the world. 
According to the myth Triptolemos receives Demeter’s 
seed at the sanctuary and spreads it abroad, originally no 
doubt just to the farmers around Eleusis and elsewhere in 
Attica;"* so too fertility, through the sacred compost, 
was transferred from Demeter’s sanctuary to the fields of 
Attica. The primary cults that promoted such fertility 
were the Thesmophoria and other Demetriac festivals at 
Eleusis.'? The fact that there was a Threshing Floor of 
Triptolemos in the Rharian Field (Paus. 1.38.6) implies 
that at Eleusis a ritual took place at harvest time in which 
Triptolemos played a part. Therefore Triptolemos was 
associated with both beginning and end of the agrarian 
cycle at Eleusis. It would be surprising if this associa- 
tion, in some form or other, did not extend to festivals of 
Demeter that celebrated other moments of that cycle.” 

Furthermore, as I recently pointed out, the main 
aetiological elements in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter — 
the Iambe episode, the nursing of Demophon — are 
explanatory of ritual that took place not in the Mysteries 
but in the Thesmophoria.”' In the Hymn the Mysteries 
represent a new element, added at the end, as a gift from 
Demeter for the return of Kore: the poet has used an 
older traditional story, which reflects a much older cult, 
to honor in the end a relatively recent institution, the 
Mysteries. Thus the Homeric Hymn to Demeter is a kind 
of hybrid story, in which the episode of Triptolemos and 
the grain has been replaced by the gift of the Mysteries, 
and this new ending serves to recommend the Mysteries 
to a broader Hellenic audience.” As it happens, the 
position of the Mysteries in the Hymn actually reflects 
the order in which the festivals came into existence: first 
the Thesmophoria, then the Mysteries. This happens also 
to be the very order that Isocrates gives for the two gifts 
of Demeter: he mentions first the grain, then the Myster- 
ies. And it is the same order that we see in the chronicle 
of the Parian Marble: Demeter arrives with the grain and 
gives it to Triptolemos, who sows it in the Rharian Field, 
several years before the Mysteries were established.” 
In very rough terms, we see a somewhat similar order in 
vase painting, first a focus on Triptolemos in an agrarian 
setting in which grain is the important element, but 
finally, in the fourth century, a focus that is directed 
predominantly on the Mysteries. 

At any rate, Triptolemos must be a fairly old farmer- 
god.” Before the Mysteries came to be, he was, I 
Suspect, associated with the Thesmophoria and other 
Eleusinian festivals, at least in myth but sometimes also 
in ritual. The Mysteries also promoted agrarian prosperi- 
ty (Ploutos), but the cult did this more through image and 
symbol than the sort of ritual act that was performed at 
the Thesmophoria.* And Triptolemos would seem to fit 
the overall pattern by which features of the Thesmo- 


phoria (e.g. aischrologia) were incorporated in the 
Mysteries, now somewhat transformed or given different 
emphasis.” Within the original (mythic) context of the 
Thesmophoria Triptolemos would be merely a local god 
of fertility, but in the Mysteries he became, like Ploutos, 
an image of what was promised (though he played of 
course, as spondophoros, a much greater role than 
Ploutos); and as the Mysteries began to receive interna- 
tional recognition and were used by Athens to further her 
international reputation, it seems only natural to suppose 
that it was in the service of the Mysteries that he gradual- 
ly extended his mythic travels, eventually beyond the 
borders of Attica. At the same time, however, he did not 
lose his original association with other local festivals of 
Demeter at Eleusis. 

This, I think, is reflected in vase painting, though it 
can only be seen to some extent, since the evidence starts 
at a relatively late stage within the process. We see the 
development of Triptolemos from a (more or less) local 
figure to one of Panhellenic dimensions, reflecting his 
final status as a major god in the Mysteries. 

In the earliest black-figure scene (Figs. 1-2), on an 
amphora by the Swing Painter in Göttingen, he sits on a 
stool in a cart that hovers in the air between two pairs of 
figures, each pair consisting of a male in the foreground, 
a female in the background.” These figures have been 
understood to be country folk, receiving instruction and 
the gift of the grain from the god. This interpretation 
seems to be reasonable, except that the figures may well 
be Eleusinians, and I doubt that women would be shown 
receiving instruction in agriculture. In fact we should not 
expect instruction in agriculture at all: the gift of agricul- 
ture is a later embellishment. Isocrates said that Demeter 
gave the Athenians grain (not agriculture), and the grain 
is what the Athenians passed on. The Eleusinian dadou- 
chos Kallias once told the Spartans: “It is said that the 
first foreigners to whom our ancestor Triptolemos caused 
the secret rites of Demeter and Kore to be shown were 
Herakles, your Archegetes, and the Dioskouri, your 
fellow citizens, and the Peloponnese was the first country 
to which he gave the seed of Demeter’s fruit, OTE Ua ... 
Tob Anpntpog Kaprod.”?8 Triptolemos distributed 
seeds — he did not teach agriculture, at least not in the 
early days; his elevation to instructor in agriculture came 
later.” In the scene on the amphora Fig. 2 the woman 
on the left has a small round object in her hand, pressed 
between her thumb and fingers; the woman on the right 
is looking at her hand, as if anticipating something she is 
about to receive (there is evidently nothing yet in her 
hand). The round object has been called an apple,” but 
that cannot be right; Triptolemos was not a distributor of 
apples. It looks like a significant element of the scene; 
we may assume therefore it is a small part of an ear of 
wheat, containing a few seeds. A somewhat similar scene 
occurs on an unattributed black-figure amphora in 
Würzburg (Fig. 3).*' Here too the woman on the left is 
holding something very small (smaller than the object in 
Fig. 2) with the tips of her fingers; the woman on the 
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Figs. 1 & 2. Géttingen, Archdologisches Institut der Universität J 14 (Photo: S. Eckardt). 
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Black-figure amphora by the Swing Painter, with a Triptolemos scene. 


right is looking at her own hand, again perhaps in 
anticipation of something that she is about to hold.” 
Triptolemos is facing the woman on the right, while on 
the amphora in Göttingen he looks back at the woman on 
the left. In each case he seems to have finished with the 
woman on the left and has turned (or is about to turn) his 
attention to the figure on the right. On the Würzburg 
amphora it is, I suspect, significant that one of the ears 
of wheat held by Triptolemos is situated right next to the 
hand of the woman on the right. She is apparently about 
to pluck some kernels from the ear, as the woman on the 
left has already done. The gestures of these women are 


much more comprehensible than on the amphora in 
Göttingen, where their gestures are not so well related to 
Triptolemos.* 

An amphora in Brussels by the Swing Painter shows 
Triptolemos hovering not quite so high, this time between 
a pair of male figures, again probably country folk.” 
The other side of the vase depicts a black African and 
two Amazons, and Alan Shapiro has suggested that this 
pairing, like the pairing of Scythians and Ethiopians on 
other vases, may be “a shorthand reference to the whole 
of the inhabited earth, the oikoumene,” which will 
receive the seeds from Triptolemos.>> He also points out 


Vig, 3, Wiirzburg, Martin v. Wagner - Museum der Universitat L 197. Black-figure amphora, with a Triptolemos scene. 
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that the magical quality of Triptolemos’ cart, hovering as 
it is in mid air, may also allude to his world-wide 
mission. Hayashi in his recent book has emphasized that 
the wheels of his vehicle are not the type found on a 
typical, slow-moving country cart: they are the wheels of 
an aristocratic racing chariot, made for speed.* 

The two amphoras by the Swing Painter date from ca. 
540 and 530 B.C. respectively, so are from the time of 
Peisistratos, and if Shapiro’s suggestions are correct, we 
may conclude that the mission of Triptolemos had 
already been expanded beyond the borders of Attica 
during the reign of the tyrant. This seems consistent with 
everything else we know. 

Other black-figure vases show Triptolemos in the 
presence of Demeter and Kore, evidently at his depar- 
ture.* On red-figure vases the departure of Triptolemos 
from Eleusis was of course to become canonical, and a 
frequent motif in the departure scene was the pouring of 
a libation, a oxové7. It first occurs on a hydria by the 
Berlin Painter ca. 480 B.C.” Now according to myth 
Triptolemos not only distributed seed on his mission, but 
as the dadouchos Callias told the Spartans, he also 
announced the Mysteries. In the human world the 
announcement was made by the spondophoroi, who 
travelled far and wide heralding the Mysteries and the 
Sacred Truce.“ The law that we discussed above re- 
veals that the Sacred Truce was a well-established 
institution by the 460’s. So it seems justified to see in the 
new motif, the pouring of the libation by Triptolemos, an 
allusion to Triptolemos as spondophoros.*' Although it 
is conceivable that the spondophoria was first instituted 
under the democracy, it is much more likely, in view of 
the success of the Mysteries, that it existed at least as far 
back as the reign of Peisistratos. It seems reasonable to 
assume that some time elapsed before the spondophoria 
found expression in art, though I think we see a hint of 
it already around 540 B.C. in the racing wheels on 
Triptolemos’ vehicle. At any rate, the paintings and the 
law indicate that the Eleusinian Spondai were certainly an 
important aspect of the Mysteries in the early years of 
the democracy. The range of these missions, both in 
myth and life, was evidently becoming more and more 
impressive. Details of the myth are given by Sophocles. 
From fragments of his Triptolemos, produced in the 
460’s, perhaps in 468—-therefore right around the time of 
the law — we learn that Triptolemos went at least as far 
afield as Italy, Liguria, and Carthage, and in the north to 
the Illyrians and Scythians.* 

The wings which first appear on Triptolemos’ wagon 
were not necessarily inspired by the rigors of this 
journey. They appear for the first time on a red-figure 
vase of the late sixth century,“ but right around the 
same time (510 B.C.) they also happen to appear on a 
wagon carrying Dionysos (in a black-figure scene)* as 
well as on a wagon carrying Hephaistos (in two red- 
figure scenes), (The same vase that exhibits the 
Dionysos scene has a similar scene on the other side, 
featuring Triptolemos, but here, just where you would 


most expect Triptolemos to have wings, he has none.) 
The wings perhaps have more to do with the marvelous 
quality of these gods as civilizers:*” Dionysos, donor of 
wine; Hephaistos, inventor of ingenious technology: 
Triptolemos, distributor of grain.“ In the case of Dion- 
ysos and Hephaistos the wings quickly disappeared; in 
the case of Triptolemos they stuck — they were, obvi- 
ously, happy symbols. So, in the end, they did serve to 
emphasize the far-reaching sweep of his mission and of 
course that of his human counterparts, the spondophoroi. 

The Berlin Painter was fond of Eleusinian scenes, and 
some of his scenes with Triptolemos allude to a broader 
Eleusinian context than just the Mysteries. This type of 
scene, which draws upon more than the Mysteries, has, 
as I mentioned earlier, precedents in our earliest Tripto- 
lemos scenes, and it continues into the third quarter of 
the fifth century. Several scenes of this type are extreme- 
ly difficult to interpret.“ In the space available here I 
would like to touch on three examples of those that are 
a bit less difficult. First, just to mention it briefly, the 
famous skyphos by Makron in the British Museum, 
which reflects the rich cultic life of Eleusis: Dionysos 
and his father Zeus (Dionysos had a sanctuary there, with 
a theater), Eumolpos and his father Poseidon, the depar- 
ture of Triptolemos flanked by Demeter and Kore and 
Eleusis herself. A very different scene appears on the 
name vase of the Painter of London E 183 (Figs. 4-6); 
the figures from left to right are: Plouton, a woman 
handing torches to Kore, Kore, Triptolemos, Demeter 
vinscrzoed), Hekate (inscribed), a woman running up with 
a basKker.*' Plouton, the preponderance of women, the 
basket (perhaps containing sacred compost), and Hekate 
do not evoke the Mysteries but seem to suggest, with the 
help of a passage in Nonnus, the Thesmophoria.*> My 
third example (Figs. 7-9, and Fig. 7 on p. 78) is a new 
Scene, on a footed dinos in the Getty Museum, by a 
contemporary of the Berlin Painter, the Syleus Painter 
(according to the attribution of J.R. Guy, who kindly 
provided inscriptions).* The main scene (Fig. 7) shows 
Triptolemos in a chariot equipped with a magnificent pair 
of wings; Demeter is on the left, and Kore on the right 
is handing him his phiale: at her feet, a wonderful 
spotted, bearded snake, unattached to the chariot, is 
advancing upon her. Standing behind Demeter (Fig. 8; 
Fig. 7 on p. 78) are Hippothon (with inscription), the 
eponymous hero of the tribe Hippothontis, of which 
Eleusis was a part, and Eleusis herself (with inscription), 
pouring a libation; the male figure behind Eleusis, 
bundled up in his himation, is unfortunately uninscribed. 
Standing behind Kore, on the right (Fig. 9), is Kalamites, 
the eponymous hero of the Kalamaia, an Eleusinian 
festival held in the spring for the benefit of the rising 
grainstalks.* Opposite the Triptolemos scene, on the 
other side as it were, a rather regal couple face each 
other (Figs. 8-9): they are Theos and Thea, the special 
gods of the Mysteries who are the equivalent of Hades 
and Persephone.* It is our first inscribed example of 
Theos in Attic vase painting; though the name of Thea is 
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Figs, 4-6, London, British Museum E 183. Red-figure hydria by the Painter of London E 183, depicting Plouton, woman, Kore, 
Triptolemos, Demeter, Hekate, woman. 


da bad, there can be no doubt that ìt is she; a very 
ilar pair appears on a crater by the Berlin Painter, 
Opposite a Triptolemos scene. This painting 
us our first known depiction of Kalamites, a little- 
scene hero who had a shrine next to the Agora. The 
of P presents a range of Eleusinian images. The figure 

is herself emphasizes that the focus on Eleusis is 


gives 


a rather broad one. Theos and Thea of course illustrate 
the principal cult, the Mysteries, but Kalamites alludes to 
the Kalamaia, the more agrarian festival. It is from this 
agrarian sphere that the great snake is drawn, as is the 
snake that is more commonly attached to Triptolemos* 
wagon, The snake is not a symbol of the Mysteries.” 
The women at the Thesmophoria believed that snakes 
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Fig. 7. Malibu, The J. Paul Getty Museum 89.AE.73. Red- Fig. 8. Malibu, The J. Paul Getty Museum 89.AE.73. Red- 
figure footed dinos attributed to the Syleus Painter, depicting figure footed dinos attributed to the Syleus Painter, depicting 
Demeter, Triptolemos, Kore. Theos, Thea, man, Eleusis, Hippothon. 


Fig. 9. Malibu, The J. Paul Getty Museum 89.AE.73. Red-figure footed dinos i 
attributed to the ainte icting > 
Kalamites, Theos, Thea. a ee 


dwelled amidst the rotting pigflesh in the great pits that third fourth 
were called megara; it is in the context of this festival Estates satan Siding vat 


alle hen Triptolemos i of 
(and similar ones) that we should expect to see the a 3 aaaea i 

snake,** In the figure of Hippothon the painting also tina ma a = sii ae ie ae 
presents a political dimension — an allusion to the in St. Pet i weap akae tt ey in ne 
position of the deme of Eleusis in the Athenian Polis. 10) 61 mie a w mna ipina 
i Scenes which give us these broader glimpses of ed in the in ek eek eur es ae i ìtiates 
Pleusis and her cults virtually disappear by the end of the (nos. 4 and = pore Sacto rong sal pe piraan not 

` ival; 
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Fig. 10. St. Petersburg, Hermitage 525. Relief hydria from Cumae, depicting (1) Demeter on Mirthless Rock, (2) lakchos, (3) 
Triptolemos, (4) Dionysos, (5) Demeter, (6) Kore, (7) Herakles, (8) Athena, (9) Eubouleus, (10) Thea. After A. Baumeister, 
Denkmäler des klassischen Altertums, J (Munich and Leipzig 1885) 474, fig. 520. 


let us forget that it was Athens who invited them. Both 
Triptolemos (no. 3) and Athena (no. 8) are shown next 
to an initiate, and Triptolemos and Athena are specifical- 
ly linked by their symmetrical positions with respect to 
the edges and the center of the scene. This close associa- 
tion of the goddess of Athens and the divine spondo- 
phoros of the Mysteries is also advertised on severa’ 
fourth century Panathenaics, which show Triptolemos on 
top of columns flanking Athena. 

The Panathenaics with Triptolemos start in the year 
367/6 B.C., and are attested for two additional years, 
364/3 and 336/5. N. Eschbach has argued that the 
choice of the figure on the column was probably the 
result of a decision by the Athenian Boule. If he is 
correct, then at least some elements of Eleusinian 
iconography had entered the sphere of religious icono- 
graphy that was carefully handled by the Polis.” It is 
precisely in this period that the Polis decided to issue a 
new bronze coinage, featuring symbols such as the piglet 
and the figure of Triptolemos, for use as a festival 
coinage at the Mysteries, “as another amenity to benefit 
the many foreign visitors attending the festival.”® It is 
also at this time that the Polis published a new, compre- 
hensive law governing the Mysteries.” Its many frag- 
ments found in the Eleusinion reveal that it was perhaps 
even more detailed than the law that was issued approxi- 
mately one hundred years earlier (JG I’, 6). Also at this 
time, the decade of the 360’s, the Polis launched a major 
building project at the sanctuary in Eleusis, as the 
excavations of K. Kourouniotes and G. Mylonas re- 
vealed, The sanctuary was extended to the south and 
west, which necessitated the construction of a new 
peribolos to surround this extension. Shortly afterwards 


a new foundation was laid around the Telesterion, and G. 
Mylonas and J. Travlos concluded that it was meant to 
support a major expansion of the hall of the Myste- 
ries.” In the next decade work was begun on a building 
that stood next to the new peribolos wall in the south,® 
and thought was given to a stoa for the Telesterion.® 
For various reasons, mainly financial, the Telesterion 
was not expanded, and construction of the stoa was post- 
poned.” Clearly the second quarter of the fourth centu- 
ry was a period in which the sanctuary reached a new 
height of prosperity and popularity, with the city offering 
every encouragement to initiates from all over Greece. I 
think it entirely credible, therefore, that many cities were 
contributing first-fruits to the sanctuary at this time, as 
Isocrates stated in his Panegyric of 380 B.C.” The 
response of Greeks at large, by the end of the second 
decade of the century, to the appeal of the Mysteries 
evidently encouraged Athens to tighten the association of 
the Polis and the Mysteries, and this development is 
reflected in the very striking change in scenes on vases. 
Now there is a strong interest in scenes which show 
initiates, i.e. the divine initiates, Dionysos, Herakles, and 
the Dioskouri, The presence of Herakles and the Dios- 
kouri alludes of course to the respect held for the Mys- 
teries by the Dorian states of the Peloponnese (or the 
respect that Athenians felt they should have). 

What we miss in fourth-century painting is Tripto- 
lemos’ original associations with the broader array of 
agrarian cults at Eleusis, associations which persisted 
from the very beginning of Triptolemos imagery in 
painting to the end of the third quarter of the fifth 
century. This change seems also to be tied together with 
the Athenian interest in advertising its Panhellenic 
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festival, Other agrarian cults of Eleusis, like the Thesmo- 
phoria and Kalamaia, were of great local interest, but 
their images did nothing for the glory of Athens. And the 
painters followed the national interest. 

In conclusion: Athens began to promote the Mysteries 
among other Greek cities at least as early as the first part 
of the sixth century; the pace of this process seems to 
accelerate under the early democracy; and it culminates 
in the fourth century in some of the images we have 
discussed, which express the same sentiment that Iso- 
crates put forth in his Panegyric: in both speech and 
image the focus is fixed sharply on the Mysteries as gift 
and Athens as donor. In the speech Eleusis is not men- 
tioned; in vase painting the figure of Eleusis no longer 
appears. The process of Panhellenization of the Myster- 
ies, which was at work in the early democracy, but 
which in the last quarter of the fifth century must have 
suffered, regained its momentum in the fourth century 
and, certainly by the Hellenistic period, was crowned 
with success: the Mysteries had achieved a status equal 
to that of the Olympic Games, a status that lasted till the 
end of antiquity.” It is no great surprise, therefore, to 
see the festival so described, in the second century after 
Christ, by a famous tourist from Asia Minor — Pausan- 
ias: “Many are the sights to be seen in Greece, and many 
are the wonders to be heard; but on nothing do the gods 
bestow more care than on the Eleusinian rites and the 
Olympic Games.” ” 
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Notes 

1. They point to a document at Eleusis, JG IP, 1672, of the year 
329/8, which lists the donors of the first-fruits in that year; none 
of them are from outside Attica except for islands under Athenian 
control: Salamis, Skyros, Lemnos, and Imbros. But we must bear 
in mind that this is fifty years later; the position of Athens in 
329/8 was far different from what it was when Isocrates wrote his 
Panegyric, and 329/8 was a year in which grain was scarce. 

2. Fora full discussion of the subject see my article, “The Sanctuary 
of Demeter and Kore at Eleusis,” in R. Hägg and N. Marinatos 
ee ax Sanctuaries; New Approaches (London 1993) esp 
110-112, 


3 F.L. Shear, Jr., “The Demolished Temple at Eleusis,” Hesperia 
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10. 


12. 


13, 


14, 
15. 
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Suppl. 20 (1982) 131 asthe pee 
inasi to Punan m pen idan tag ered et te 
phe Eleusis, 91-96; Travlos, Attika, 93-94, figs. 136, 
As measured on Travlos’ plan, Artika, fig. 136. 

Cf. D.M. Lewis, CAH IV? 300. 

During the Peloponnesian War the Spartans evidently never 
attempted to occupy Eleusis, presumably because the fortress was 
garrisoned, 

Ram’s head: Mylonas, Eleusis 81, fig. 21. Hayashi, Bedeutung 
20-23. 

Pottery and other finds: K. Kourouniotes-G.E. Mylonas, “Excava- 
tions at Eleusis, 1932,” AJA 37 (1933) 281-282; now K. Kokkou- 
Vyridi, Ipaipec mvpèç Bvousv ord Tereorýpio THC ‘Edevoivac 
(diss. Athens 1991) 92-141, 150-157, 185-241, who dates the 
finds to a period from the second quarter of the sixth century to 
the first quarter of the fifth (except for two terracotta figurines, 
which she assigns to the middle of the fifth century, although their 
provenience cannot be documented). (I am very grateful to Dr, 
Kokkou-Vyridi for allowing me to read her dissertation.) Discus- 
sion: Hayashi, Bedeutung 22-23 with further bibliography. 
Mylonas and Kourouniotes believed that the pyre continued to be 
used even after the new peribolos was built, but F. Noack, 
Eleusis: die baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des Heiligtums (Berlin 
and Leipzig 1927) 88, had reason to believe that the opposite was 
true. 

The penalty for violating the truce is not preserved in IG P, 6; but 
if there is any doubt about it, the provision that the truce is to 
apply to “the cities who use the sanctuary” (B.27-32) implies of 
course that where the truce is not in effect, those cities do not use 
the sanctuary. 

On the truce for the Mysteries and the Olympic Games cf. M. 
Sakurai and A.E. Raubitschek, “The Eleusinian Spondai (IG P, 
6, lines 8-47),” @idua “Ern 2 (Athens 1987) 263-265. I cannot 
accept the conclusions of G. Rougement, “La Hiéroménie des 
Pythia,” BCH 97 (1973) 75-106, that the period designated for 
the spondai of JG P, 6 does not constitute an international truce 
but merely a local Attic “truce,” i.e. a period of civil and judicial 
inactivity; see the commentary to my forthcoming edition of this 
aecument. 

erotia: E. Schweigert, “Greek Inscriptions (1-13),” Hesperia 8 
(1939) 5-12, no. 3, lines 8-14. Phocis: Aeschines 2.133-134. 
Thessaly: B. Helly, Gonnoi II (Amsterdam 1973) no. 109. 
Islands: IG IP, 1672, line 4. Syria: IG IP, 785; 1236; G.A. 
Stamires, “Greek Inscriptions,” Hesperia 26 (1957) 47-51, no. 7 
(= L. Robert, Hellenica 11-12 [1960] 92-111). Alexandria: 
Polybius 28.19.4, where the general Greek term theoroi is used 
in place of spondophoroi. It should be noted that the Athenians 
used the term spondophoroi for all their theoroi (announcers of 
festivals); consequently not every one of the above references 
need to be an announcement of the Mysteries. 

For a recent survey of the early archaeological development of 
these sanctuaries see C.Morgan, “The Origins of Panhellenism,” 
in Marinatos and Hägg (supra n. 2) 18-44 (with further bibliogra- 
phy); on the Isthmia, E.R.Gebhard, “The Evolution of a Pan- 
hellenic Sanctuary : From Archaeology Towards History at 
Isthmia,” ibid. 154-177; on the foundation date of the Pythian 
Games, S.G.Miller, “The Date of the First Pythaid,” CSCA 1! 
(1978) 127-158; A.A.Mosshammer, “The Date of the First 
Pythaid - Again,” GRBS 23 (1982) 15-30. 

The evidence of course is from later periods; for example, 
Aristides, Panathenaic 257 Oliver (= 311 D): “... but you alone 
of the Hellenes every year put on a festival inferior © no 
quadriennial festival and receive in the Eleusinion more than 
others receive in their whole city” (Oliver). On participation 1 
the Panathenaia cf., for example, the discussion of victor lists bY 
S.V. Tracy and C, Habicht, “New and Old Panathenaic Victo! 
Lists,” Hesperia 60 (1991) 189-236. 

Supra n. 3, 

Schwarz, Triptolemos, and Hayashi, Bedentung 
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16. Clinton, /conography 30-37. 
17. We have hardly any information about the sacrificial ritual of 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21, 


these cults, so it is impossible to know whether offerings to 
Triptolemos were included. But there are versions of the myth 
which end with the gift of the grain and the subsequent role of 
Triptolemos, but in which the establishment of the Mysteries is 
either not mentioned at all or plays at best a subordinate role: 1) 
the Orphic version represented by Orph. Frag. 49 (Kern), 
supplemented from other sources by N.J. Richardson, The 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Oxford 1974) 79-82 and F. Graf, 
Eleusis und die orphische Dictung Athens in vorhellenistischer Zeit 
(RGVV 33, Berlin and New York 1974) 165-168 (the Mysteries 
are apparently not mentioned); 2) the mythical events as described 
in the Marmor Parium 12-15 (Jacoby), which puts Demeter’s 
arrival and giving of the grain to Triptolemos in one year, 
Triptolemos’ sowing and harvesting of it in the following year, 
and Eumolpos’ first showing of the Mysteries at least ten years 
later; 3) the poem of Musaeus referred to by Pausanias 1.14.2-3, 
in which Triptolemos appears as the first sower of grain, and it is 
not clear whether the Mysteries were mentioned; and 4) most 
interestingly, a version of the story given by Hyginus, Fab. 147 
(Rose), in which after Triptolemos returns from distributing the 
grain, he establishes the Thesmophoria (cf. the very similar 
version in Servius and Lactantius Placidus, conveniently printed 
in H.J.Rose, Hyginae Fabulae [Leiden 1933] 183-184; discussion 
in Clinton, Iconography 32). 

Diodorus Siculus in telling the story of the Rape of Persephone 
(5.68) and the gift of grain to Triptolemos ends with a description 
of Demeter as Thesmophoros, lawgiver (by an etymology then 
popular but now known to be false; Deubner, Feste 44-45). This 
association with Demeter Thesmophoros probably led to the 
attribution of lawgiving to Triptolemos himself that we find in 
Porphyry, Abst. 4.22. And of course in literature there are 
numerous references to Triptolemos, the gift of grain, and his 
sowing without any reference to the Mysteries. Note that in the 
Marmor Parium Triptolemos harvests as well as sows; Callim. 
Cer. 21 implies that he is involved in the harvest; Diodorus 1.18 
also assigns the harvest to Triptolemos. This must go back to 
Eleusinian ritual: Paus. 1.38.6 reports a Threshing Floor of 
Triptolemos. It is probably also relevant that some of the ritual in 
the Thesmophoria was regarded as imitating the “old way of life” 
before the discovery of grain (Diodorus 5.6.7; other references 
and discussion in Graf, op. cit. 178-179), and the gift of the 
piglets at the Thesmophoria was regarded as a thank-offering for 
Demeter’s introduction of civilized life (Schol. Lucian 276, lines 
21-22 Rabe). Triptolemos of course was the one who brought this 
new way of life to the whole world; Soph. frgs. 605-606 Radt; 
Plato, Leg. 782B; Aristides, ‘“Puépn¢o éykómov 225 (rov 
vopučópevov mpd Tprrrodépov Biov); Philo, De praemiis 8. This 
notion of course is implicit in the frequent descriptions of 
Triptolemos as distributor of kapmo¢ ňğpepoç (e.g., Paus. 
1.14.3). The Mysteries also became associated with this “new 
life”; cf. Cicero, Leg. 2.36. 

Deubner, Feste 50-60; Clinton, “Sacrifice in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries,” in Early Greek Cult Practice, Proceedings of the Fifth 
International Symposium at the Swedish Institute in Athens, 26-29 
June, 1986 (ActaAth-4 38, Stockholm 1988) 69-80. 

First to the Rharian Field, where there was Triptolemos’ Thresh- 
ing Floor and his altar: Paus. 1.38.6; Marm. Par. 13; cf. Eur. 
Supp. 28-31; Richardson (supra n. 17) 297 ad line 450. 

M.P. Nilsson, “Die eleusinische Gottheiten,” ArchRW 32 (1935) 
86, emphasized the importance of the agrarian aspect of Eleu- 
sinian religion and the fact that the story of Triptolemos and his 
mission is rooted in this aspect. 

R.M. Simms, “The Eleusinia in the Sixth to Fourth Centuries 
B.C.,” GRBS 16 (1975) 269-279, argues that Triptolemos was 
included in the mythic and ritual context of the Eleusinia. This is 
basically reasonable, but JG P’, 5 cannot be used as evidence: see 
Clinton, “IG P, 5, the Eleusinia, and the Eleusinians,” AJP 100 
(1979) 1-12, 
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Iconography 28-37, 

The form of the episode that has been replaced can only be 
conjectured, It presumably involved Triptolemos. 

Supra n. 17. 

Like Echetlaeus, on whom see M.H. Jameson, “The Hero 
Echetlaeus,” TAPA 82 (1951) 49-61; cf. LIMC III (1986) s.v. 
Echetlos. (J.G. Szilágyi). 

Cf. Clinton, Jconography 91-94, 

Clinton, Iconography 63. 

ABV 309.83; E. Böhr, Der Schaukelmaler (Mainz/Rhein 1982) 35, 
no. 103, pls. 104A, 105A; Shapiro, Art and Cult 76-77, pl. 33d. 
Incidentally, Xenophon does not mean to say that Triptolemos 
showed the Mysteries — he is using the verb “show” in a 
causative sense. By announcing the Mysteries to the Pelopon- 
nesians Triptolemos caused them to be shown to Herakles and the 
Dioskouri. Only Eumolpos, the first hierophant, could perform 
the showing. 

Certainly by the Hellenistic period: Diodorus 5.68.2 (from 
Timaeus). 

Schwarz, Triptolemos 74. 

Schwarz, Triptolemos 30 V 7; Shapiro, Art and Cult 77, pl. 35a; E. 
Simon, Die Götter der Griechen (Munich 1969) 109, fig. 101; eadem, 
Führer durch die Antikenabteilung des Martin von Wagner Museums 
der Universität Würzburg (Mainz/Rhein 1975) 116, L 197. 

Each woman has a small black spot in the middle of her hand, 
probably not an object but an indication of the hollow of her 
palm. 

The painter may not have been interested in this aspect of a scene 
which he took from a predecessor. 

ABV 308.82; Bohr (supra n. 28) 35, pl. 123; Schwarz, Tripto- 
lemos 29 V 3. 

Shapiro, Art and Cult 77. 

Hayashi, Bedeutung 30-31, 59-61. 

E.g., Schwarz, Triptolemos 29, V 4-5. 

Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 2696; ARV? 210.181; 
Schwarz, Triptolemos, 36, V 42; Hayashi, Bedeutung 136, no. 
39. 

Supra n.11. 

This allusion is accepted by Hayashi, Bedeutung 84. Whether or 
not the heralds were called spondophoroi at this date (supra n. 11) 
is not important; what matters is that their activity parallels 
Triptolemos’ mission. In Iconography 80-82 I noted this role in 
fourth-century scenes. 

Frgs. 598, 601-602, 604 Radt. Nothing is said in these fragments 
or their contexts about the Mysteries. 

On the wings see especially Hayashi, Bedeutung 56-57. 

Athens, Acropolis 147; ARV? 89.19; Schwarz, Triptolemos 34, V 
32; Hayashi, Bedeutung 133, no. 27. 

Neck amphora of the Priam Painter, Compiégne, Mus. Vivenel 
975; ARV? 331.13, Add.? 90; Schwarz, Triptolemos 30, V 8; 
Hayashi, Bedeutung 130, no. 15B. Photograph: K. Schefold, 
Götter- und Heldensagen der Griechen in der spdtarchaischen 
Kunst (Munich 1978) 35, fig. 29. 

Hayashi, Bedeutung n. 186: 1) Kylix, Berlin, Staatliche Mus. F 
2273; ARV? 174.31; Schefold (supra n. 45) 35, fig. 30. 2) CVA 
Florence (4) pl. 118.2; Simon 1969, (supra n. 32) 223, fig. 209. 
So also, it seems, Hayashi, Bedeutung 56-57 suggests. 

The Athenians are civilizers like Hephaistos, Aesch. Eum. 13-14: 
“the highway-building sons of Hephaistos who made the untamed 
land civilized.” 

E.g. a kylix in Frankfurt, Liebieghaus STV 7 (near the Castel- 
giorgio Painter, ARV? 386; Schwarz, Triptolemos 38, V 56, figs. 
11a-b; Clinton, Iconography 139, no. 18); a volute crater in 
Paris, Louvre G 343 (by the Niobid Painter, ARV? 600.17; 
Schwarz, Triptolemos 44, V 83; Clinton, Iconography 139, no. 
8); a calyx crater in Ferrara, Nat. Mus. 2891 (by the Niobid 
Painter, ARV? 602.24; Schwarz, Triptolemos 43, V 80; Clinton, 
Iconography 139, no. 9). 

British Museum E 140; ARV? 459.3. Discussion: Clinton, 
Iconography 124. 
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ARV® 1191.1; Schwarz, Triptolemos 51, V 121; Hayashi, 
Bedeutung 158-159, no, 117. 

See Clinton, Jconography 112-113, figs. 74-76. Nonnus: 
Dionysiaca 27.285-286. 

Inv, No, 89.AE.73. See Clinton, Zconography 106-107, figs. 
43-46. Preliminary notice: GettyMusJ 18 (1990) 167, no. 5. See 
also C.C. Mattusch in this volume, pp. 73-82. 

Inscription: K<A>AAMITE[E]. The first alpha was omitted; 
Clinton, Jconography 106, n. 6. Kalamites: Dem. De Cor. 129; 
Clinton, loc. cit. Kalamaia: Deubner, Feste 67-68; it was also 
celebrated in Piraeus, Z/G IP, 1177, line 6. 

On this pair see Clinton, Jconography 114-115. 

Karisruhe, Badisches Landesmus. 68.101; Para. 344.131bis, 
Add. 194; Clinton, Iconography 106-107, fig. 48. 

For the view that the snake is a sign of the Mysteries, Hayashi, 
Bedeutung 57-58, cites E. Küster, Die Schlange in der griechis- 
chen Kunst und Religion (RGVV 13, Berlin 1913) esp. 146-149, 
but the only evidence that Kiister can muster is 1) the snake that 
came to Eleusis from Salamis (see infra n.58), 2) a passage from 
Herrenius Philo of Byblos, FGrHist 790 F 4, which refers to the 
existence of snakes “in cults and mysteries,” and 3) a snake 
crawling out of a cista mystica supposedly on Eleusinian reliefs. 
None of this is relevant to the Eleusinian Mysteries. Philo does 
not refer to this cult but to “mysteries” in general, and of course 
snakes did exist in other mystery cults. Of the two “Eleusinian” 
reliefs Küster cites neither is from Eleusis. Ny Carlsberg Glyp- 
totek Cat. no. 144 (= F. Poulsen, Catalogue of Ancient Sculpture 
in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek [Copenhagen 1951] 116-117, no. 
144) is a terracotta relief showing Demeter next to a basket with 
a snake winding around it; acquired in Rome, it is “stated to have 
come from Palermo”; Poulsen suggests a Sicilian prototype. The 
other is the so-called Lovatelli Urn, found in a tomb in Rome (F. 
Sinn, Stadtrémischen Marmorurnen [Mainz/Rhein 1987] 88-90); 
the relation of its iconography to Eleusinian is rather distant; cf. 

Clinton, Jconography 137, no. 6. What is in fact remarkable in 
Eleusinian imagery is the complete absence of snakes (except of 
course on Triptolemos’ wagon) in scenes that reflect the Myster- 

ies. If snakes were a significant aspect of the Mysteries, there 
seems to be no reason why they would not have appeared in these 
scenes. On snakes and the Mysteries see especially H. Möbius, 

AbhMiinch 59 (1964) 36-39. 

Schol. Lucian p. 276, lines 8-13. Cf. Nilsson, GGR PÊ, 415. A 

story was told by Hesiod, frg. 226, abouta snake that was driven 

from Salamis and accepted by Demeter at Eleusis as dui moħoç 

— most likely in the context of the more agrarian cults at Eleusis, 

not Mysteries. 


59. 


61. 


63. 


72. 


73. 


In the fourth quarter of the century Triptolemos scenes in general 
are quite scarce; Hayashi, Bedeutung 68-77 attributes the scarcity 
to the effects of the Peloponnesian War. 

My interpretation of fourth-century scenes, Iconography esp. 
64-94, differs considerably from Hayashi’s, Bedeutung 77-87. A 
key point, on which we fundamentally disagree, is his reliance on 
E. Simon’s interpretation of a torch-bearing figure as Eumolpos. 
Our only certain information about Eumolpos indicates that he 
was not a torch-bearer: see Clinton, Iconography 64, 75. 

An exception to the concentration on only the Mysteries is 
offered by some scenes which reflect both the Mysteries and the 
Dionysia at Eleusis, i.e. the two major cult spectacles there: 
Clinton, Iconography 121-125. 

Hermitage St. 525; Clinton, Iconography 78-81, 134 no. 5 (with 
further bibliography). 

Eschbach 158-159. 

Eschbach 115-125. He also argues with some merit that the image 


of 364/3 imitates the cult statue of Triptolemos in the Eleusinion 
in Athens. On supervision of the design of Athena’s Robe cf. 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 49.3. 

J.H. Kroll, “Athenian Bronze Coinage and the Propagation of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries,” AJA 96 (1992) 355-356 (abstract of paper 
delivered at the 93rd general meeting of the A.I.A.). 

Clinton, “A Law in the City Eleusinion Concerning the Myster- 
ies,” Hesperia 49 (1980) 258-288. 

Mylonas, Eleusis 130-133. 

Mylonas and Travlos, Prakt (1983) 148-150; Travlos, Artika 95. 
See my forthcoming edition of JG IF, 1682. 

IG IF, 294; 
Cf. 
108-115. 

Supra, p. 161. In keeping with the scope of this paper I pass over 
the history of the sanctuary in the second half of the fifth century, 
including of course the famous first-fruits decree (JG P, 78) and 
the problems caused by the war. These topics are treated to some 
extent by M.B. Cavanaugh, Eleusis and Athens: Documents in 
Finance, Religion, and Politics in the Second Half of the Fit 
Century (Atlanta, forthcoming), and in two of my articles, “The 
Date of the Classical Telesterion at Eleusis,” ua “Ere 2 
(Athens 1987) 254-262, and “The Epidauria and the Arrival of 
Asclepius in Athens” in International Seminar: “Ancient Greet 
Cult Practice from the Epigraphical Evidence”, Athens, 22-24 
November 199] (ActaAth-8, Stockholm 1994 forthcoming). 

Cf. the status accorded Athens and the Mysteries by the Amphx~ 


tiones at Delphi in 117 B.C., IG IF, 1134, lines 16-23. 
Pausanias 5.10.1. 


1660. 


“Inscriptions from Eleusis,” ArchEph (1971) 
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